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sheet of lap into a thin fleece or film and contract it into
a strand or "sliver" fitted for the next process.
The impurities are husks, shell, seeds, bearded motes,
leaf, neps, and dead or unripe cotton. The whole or
most of these impurities are forced into the card wire,
and periodically stripped out by a comb working in
connection with the flats. A brush strips the impurities
from the cylinder and doffer. The short fibres, not being
of sufficient length to be held by the card teeth, are
thrown off, into the flat-teeth, or through the undercasing
of the licker-in, or cylinder.
The drafting and the collecting of the fibres from the
doffer, and guiding them through a funnel and calender
rollers, constitute the making of the web into a sliver.
Bearded motes, neps, and leaf are the impurities most
difficult to extract in the card. As previously indicated,
bearded motes are unginned, broken seeds, and broken
seeds which have short hairs on them after ginning. The
short hairs on the outside of the broken seeds stick to the
cotton and are difficult to extract.
Neps are a small number of fibres rolled together,
forming a ball about the size of a pin-head. These neps
may be caused by bad ginning, overbeating at the
scutchers, or bad carding, and they adhere to the cotton
tenaciously.
Leaf is very light, breaks up into fine pieces, and is
very difficult to get rid of. It is only by subjecting the
cotton to the process of combing that perfectly clean yarn
is obtained.
The removal of the above-mentioned impurities, which
are natural to cotton, shows how very important the
process of carding is, as upon its being done well depends
the success of every process that follows.
Many years ago there used to be a system of double
carding by a roller and clearer card. This is now obsolete
and has been superseded by the revolving flat card and
the comber. The revolving flat carding engine (Fig. 20)